JULIA  DMITRIYEVNA
"Have a good look at that forest/' he said. "Maybe
we'll never see it again/'
His eyes filled with tears. Julia Dmitriyevna sighed.
She had no fear of bombs, she had been at the front in
the Finnish campaign* But it was pleasant to have him
standing here beside her, talking to her. Her sigh was
one of love.
"Look, look!" cried Suprugov.
There was a break in the forest and between its dark
wings a road could be seen shrouded in a haze of dust.
It was crowded with endless columns of troops, slowly
moving guns, a dense column of canvas-covered lorries.
A horseman galloped along the ditch at the side, over-
taking the lorries. All this flashed into sight for a
moment and then disappeared behind the forest again.
"Retreating," said Suprugov, wringing his hands.
"And we're going to the place they're leaving."
"I don't see that they're retreating," Julia Dmitri-
yevna contradicted him. "How can you tell? It may be
just an ordinary regrouping of troops. We can't under-
stand these things."
"We know that they're beating us," said Suprugov,
raising his voice, "all the communiques speak of it, and
you try to look as though everything in the garden's
lovely. But if anybody asks you why you do it, you
yourself can't tell me. ..."
Why,had he raised his voice? He had never before
dared to do so to anybody. Why did he feel that he
could raise his voice to her?
"I don't think in the least that everything's lovely,"
she answered calmly. "I simply said that they might be
regrouping, and not retreating. You can't prove that it's
a retreat."
Her mouth closed obstinately. She did not want to
give way, not even for love of him.
Black smoke poured along the windows. The sun was
still high, but it seemed as though it was already evening.
It was hard to breathe.
"It smells of fire," said Danilov. He stood with Dr